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MENTAL ABERRATION CONSEQUENT UPON PHYSICAL DISORDER.— 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF PURGATIVE TREATMENT. 


BY WOODBRIDGE STRONG, M.D. 
(Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.] 


Miss , an unmarried lady, about 19 years of age, had never 
enjoyed robust health ; in her early life she had enlarged tonsils, 
was pigeon-breasted, and decidedly of a scrofulous diathesis. She 
had always been of a costive habit and subject to periodical head- 
ache, occurring as often as once or twice a week, sometimes, or 
oftener, for the last three or four years, when she began to lose her 
usual health; her appetite, always capricious, grew more so; she 


became dyspeptic ; many kinds of food disturbed her stomach and 


ave her pain. Her menstruation, regular as to periods, was pain- 
fal and insufficient in quantity at first; became more and more 
scanty, until it was nearly colorless; she lost her flesh, and her 
friends feared that she was “ going into a decline.” ‘Two years 
agu, she had a series of boils, and also whitlows upon her fingers, for 
which a physician was called in, who continued to attend her, at 
first with longer intervals, but for the last year, owing to her con- 
tinually failing health, more regularly and frequently. 

When I first saw her, she was very feeble, unable to make any 
considerable exertion, or to pursue any occupation ; listless and dis- 
couraged; much of her time on her bed, from weakness; her 
pulse about 70 per minute, very feeble and small, but regular; the 
veins very small, and scarcely to be seen; skin pale, exsanguine, 
delicate, with a decidedly yellow tinge. She was emaciated, her mus- 
cles flabby ; the tongue was large, edematous, and furred, especial- 
ly about its roots ; her lungs healthy, with the exception of a slight 
eatarrh. She was very costive, her bowels only moved by medicine, 
and that only two or three times a week, and this ‘‘ because she ate 
so little, and was weakened by the operation of cathartics ;” these, 
by the way, were usually neutral salts, which are always bad, being 
both insufficient, and for the most part bringing away watery dejec- 
tions, which always weaken the system. She loathed food, had nau- 
sea; her abdomen was small, shrunken and tender on pressure over 
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the track of the colon ; she had spinal irritation, and the two last ver- 
tebree of the neck were unusually prominent, and their spinous pro- 
cesses felt swollen, creating a sort of tumor about two inches wide 
and two and a half to three inches long ; this was tender, and hard 
to the touch. ‘The left side, leg and arm were numb, and more 
feeble than the right. She was at times subject to cramps. Under 
her previous medical attendant, she had taken tonics and _ stimu- 
lants freely, had been under a strict and careful diet, but all without 
benefit ; or rather tonics and stimulants aggravated her complaints, 
as they usually do while the bowels are deranged. It was evident 
that she was suffering under a vitiated condition of system, the re- 
sult of her previous costive habit, and such as is only to be relieved 
by a well-regulated and judicious course of cathartic medicine, 
properly chosen. | 

She was first directed to take an emetico-cathartic, which operated 
gently upward, but, as a cathartic, copiously, and brought away a 
very large quantity of very dark and extremely offensive fecal 
matter ; and inasmuch as the errors of no bad habit are to be coun- 
teracted by one good act, no more are the bad effects of a costive 
habit of a few months to be counteracted by a single cathartic, not 
to speak of the habit of a whole life. She was therefore put upon 
a course of aloetic cathartics, to be used every night, with occa- 
sional intervals, so as to obtain from two to four dejections each 
day, the dejections to be carefully watched, and, so long as they 
were fecal, to be allowed to go on, whatever their number or 
amount ; if attended with much pain, this to be relieved by opium 
or spirit with hot water; but as soon as they become watery (and 
there always is a tendency tu such stools in this class of cases), then 
they were to be stayed at once, but the cathartic to be continued, 
or exchanged for a different one, until the dejections should become 
and continue fecal; for no benefit will be realized until then, 
a matter often of no inconsiderable difficulty in these cases, as the 
mucous membrane of the bowels is usually irritable, and easily ex- 
cited to secrete watery fluids, which always weakens the patient. 

This course was to be continued, until the dejections should be- 
come healthy in color and in odor, be the time longer or shorter. 
She also took tonics and stimulants, as wine, brandy, &c., at stated 
intervals, or whenever she needed it and a feeling of prostration re- 
quired it, and a Dover’s powder at night ; or, as already said, when- 
ever, in consequence of pain, she needed an opiate. From the 
first, her food was left to her choice, when not manifestly unreason- 
able ; fresh meat, plainly cooked, was preferred, with stale bread 
and such vegetables as she most relished and which agreed best with 
the stomach. I have never seen any benefit derived, in chronic 
diseases, from diet, and therefore always leave that matter to the 
patient and his friends, with a few general directions—preferring 
always, in such cases, a nourishing diet and such as is well borne, 
and of this the patient is usually the best judge. This course was 
pursued for about three months, the patient taking a cathartic every 
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night, with a few exceptions, and having from two to four dejections 
each day; requiring so long a time to fulfil the indications, being 
always guided by the character of the dejections. Her appetite 
slowly improved after the first few days, until at the end of two 
weeks it was decidedly better than it had been for a long time be- 
fore, and her food sat well on her stomach, althongh not so decid- 
edly, nor was the general re-action so marked, as is usually observ- 
ed alter such a course of treatment. This might be owing to the 
swelling upon the neck already spoken of, which evidently pressed 
upon the spinal cord ; to this irritants and blisters were constantly 
applied, as she was able to bear them. By this course there was a 
gradual but slow amendment of all the symptoms. At the end of 
three months, when everything promised well, she became melan- 
cholic, refused to gratify her appetite, saying that it was “ a sin for 
her to eat,” that she had ‘* committed the unpardonable sin,” and she 
had no right to eat; and thus she evidently resisted a strong appetite, 
as long as her feelings and the entreaties of her mother and friends 
would permit her. In this way she continued several weeks, from 
four to six, sometimes taking a very little food every day, some- 
times once in two or three days. Her attendant was directed to 
give her whatever food she could be persuaded to take, as well as 
stimulants ; free discharges were produced by cathartics whenever 
she needed them, but they were not often demanded, as the bowels 
had become much more soluble ; for there is no greater error than 
to suppose that with medicine thus used, the bowels require more to 
move them. So far otherwise is the fact, that there is no way so sure 
of breaking up a costive habit; for I have invariably found that 
although one or two doses of cathartics, badly chosen, may increase 
a costive habit, the continued employment of properly selected 
medicines has always an opposite tendency ; breaking up the most 
obstinate habits of this kind. 

My patient emaciated apace, and it was feared that she would 
die of voluntary starvation. At the time when peaches were ripe, 
she was persuaded to eat as many as she would, and on one day 
she ate nine large ones without any injury; but overhearing some 
injudicious remarks, made in reference to this, she utterly refused 
to take any more although extremely fond of them, saying it was 
wicked for her to do it, and resolutely rejected all other kinds of 
nourishment. About this time, her mind gave way entirely; she 
became wholly deranged ; her scruples about food vanished, and 
she ate voraciously whatever was put into her mouth. Her derange- 
ment was idiotic, or rather infantile, in its nature; she seemed to 
have forgotten everything she ever knew, even the way to her 
mouth. Although strong enough to eat, when her food was before 
her it was left untouched, except when it was put into her mouth. 
Sometimes she required to be told to chew her food ; she asked for 
nothing, was perfectly passive. She had previously been taciturn ; 
she now became more talkative, but her ideas and expressions were 
those of a child of from two to three years old. Of this sort was 
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all she said to her parents and to her friends. Her amusements, 
also, were those of a child ; she would occupy herself for hours in 
playing with dolls, talking to them as a child talks. She was, lite- 
rally, in a second childhood as it were, and her present recollections 
of this space of time are that she fully believed herself a child. 
With this state of mind she became fleshy, beyond what she had 
been before; her health and strength increased ; she was able to go 
anywhere and do anything which she was told to do, but she re- 
quired constant supervision, and to be directed in everything. Ina 
month or two she came out of this infantile state, became less talk- 
ative, and would listen to what was said like one amazed and make 
no reply, or only occasionally, and then in monosyllables. Her friends 
lost nearly all hope, fearing she would be permanently idiotic, but, 
believing that her mental imbecility was occasioned by want of 
sufficient nourishment of the brain, I encouraged them to hope 
that when that organ had fully recovered from the shock it had re- 
ceived from such inanition, her mind would return and be as before. 
The mind gradually and slowly, but fully, recovered itself; the 
swelling of the neck had gone previously. At the end of about 
four or five months her mind was wholly restored ; and now, at the 
end of eighteen months, she is in better health than ever before. 
She was under treatment something less than seven months. After 
the recovery of her bodily health, she was left to the moral influ- 
ences which might surround her for the rest. Most evidently, she 
owed her recovery from her morbid melancholy to the previous 
treatment which had brought her physique into good condition, and 
had it come on earlier, and before this was accomplished, she 
probably would have died, as the following case will tend to prove. 

I was called to see a gentleman, between 60 and 70 years of age, 
with retention of urine. As various means had been previously 
tried, the catheter was immediately and readily introduced, and to 
the entire relief of the patient. On a subsequent examination, the 
prostate gland was found enlarged to four or five times its ordinary 
size, and was tender on pressure. The difficulty of passing the 
urine had been coming on for two years or more, but up to this 
time, although with increasing trouble, he had succeeded in passing 
his urine ; this was the first time it had been drawn off; and as his 
business called him to ride, which in times past he did on horse- 
back (he practised in the country), he had now for some time 
been compelled to ride in a chaise, with a cushion so arranged as 
to take off the pressure from the perinzeum. 

Further examination showed that his general health was much 
deranged. His skin was sallow ; the eyes were yellow ; the tongue 
large, cedematous and furred, especially about its base ; there was 
a bad taste in his mouth, with offensive breath and secretions; he 
was dyspeptic, had but little appetite, and that irregular ; was par- 
ticular in respect to his diet, many kinds of food giving him pain. 
He was troubled with flatulence ; the abdomen was tympanitic 
and tender over the track of the colon. He had suffered from de- 
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rangement of the bowels for several years past, and his health had 
been gradually failing. His urine was irregular; sometimes con- 
taining copious sediment, and at other times limpid, and he was 
called upon to pass it frequently. He was directed to use, and 
taught to pass, the catheter, at least three times a day, or oftener if 
necessary. His lungs were healthy, and all the other organs only 
functionally disordered. It was evident that he was suffering under 
the effects of a costive habit, and the indication was, to relieve the 
system of the accuinulations consequent upon it, not only such as 
were in the bowels, but such as were diffused throughout the sys- 
tem; for the bowels being the principal emunctory for all the 
waste of the body, when they fail to ¢> their duty, like delay oc- 
curs in all the excretories which enter into them. In this way the 
system, in all its parts, becomes after no long time loaded with ex- 
crementitious matters, causing a failure of health and taking away, 
in the same proportion, the power of reaction, our only reliance for 
recovery from local disease, and in truth all other disease. If per- 
mitted to go on, in youth or age, this is a fertile cause of death, 
aggravating, in proportion to its intensity, all acute diseases, whether 
spontaneous, contagious, or arising from accident—in accidents 
often causing the injured persons to die from slight causes, and in 
all cases, when present, giving intensity to every diseased condi- 
tion. It is no uncommon cause of sudden death, and also one of 
the prolific sources of chronic disease and of that failure of health 
which often comes on, about, or soon after, the middle period of 
life. In truth, it may cause almost any discomfort that flesh is heir 
to. Such a state of the system, unrelieved, has no “ self-limit” 
but death. It may be relieved by the do-nothing or ‘ palliative ” 
treatment, but it will recur again and again in the same or some 


‘other form ; for it readily chimes in with any form of disease which 


may invade the system, but in every revival of disease it grows 
more intense, until death closes the scene. 

A radical cure can only come through the same organs by whose 
defective action it has been induced ; in other words, by cathartics 
well chosen, and perseveringly administered, until the offending 
materials are removed ; and this cannot be effected by a few doses, 
even of well-directed medicine. It is an error to suppose that the 
fault of years, or it may be, of an entire life, can be remedied by a 
few doses of medicine ; the course must be pursued until the whole 
trouble is removed, and this may require months. ‘There is a rela- 
tion between the length of time that this condition of the system 
has continued and the time required to cure it; and this can only 
happen when the remedies have been well directed ; empirically 
directed they never cure, except by accident. 

This condition of system is not well understood either by the 
regular or irregular practitioner, but is constantly overlooked ; and 
hence arises the vast amount of unrelieved, incurable disease, that 
affects the community. Medicine, always empirical, has been grow- 
ing more and more inefficient, until it has at last culminated in 
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homeeopathy, the legitimate result of the doctrines held and acted 
upon by the profession. Medicine is never useful, except when it 
relieves the system from an offending cause. It has no power be- 
yond this ; and the recovery comes through the re-action of the sys- 
tem. ‘There is no mysterious influence exerted by medicine in cur- 
ing disease, so that the only rational method is that in which the .- 
medication is a fair deduction from the actual condition of the sys- 
tem; and whoever prescribes medicine without previously making 
out such an indication, whether because he cannot, or will not, is so 


far an empiric. | 
[To be continued. 


THE LATE DR. T. ROMEYN BECK. 
[From the American Journal of Insanity for October, 1855.) 


IntiMATELY connected with the later history of nearly every depart- 
ment of scientific literature, in this State, is the name beneath which 
we are writing. It is not our purpose, even did space permit, to 
follow the subject of this brief sketch through the many fields en- 
riched by his labors, but simply to speak of his connection with the 
specialty to which this journal is more particularly devoted.  Al- 
though his mind seems to have been directed to the subject of in- 
sanity upon the very threshold of his professional studies, it has re- 


ceived but a small share of his attention—suflicient, however, to 


have contributed largely to its literature and progress in this country. 

Dr. Theodric Romeyn Beck was born at Schenectady, New 
York, August 11th, 1791. His grandfather, Rev. Derick Romeyn, 
a distinguished scholar of his day, was a professor of theology in 
the school of the Reformed Dutch Church, and one of the founders 
of Union College. By the death of Dr. Beck’s father, his early 
care and education, and that of his four brothers, devolved upon 
their widowed mother. In the brilliant future and distinguished 
usefulness of her youthful charge we see the fruit of the piety, in- 
telligence and energy of this truly excellent woman; and as the re- 
ward of all her care, we find her, in advancing years, the honored 
mother of one of the most talented families in the State. 

Of these five sons, two died early—one a lawyer of great pro- 
mise, at St. Louis, and another, Nicholas F., who deceased while 
holding the office of Adjutant General under De Witt Clinton. Of 
the surviving brothers, Dr. John B. Beck, the distinguished author 
and physician, was for many years Professor of Materia Medica in 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons of New York, and died in 
that city in 1851. ‘The remaining brother, Lewis C. Beck, was no 
less eminent, and at the time of his decease, two years since, was 
Professor of Chemistry in the Albany Medical College, and occu- 
pied the same chair in Rutger’s College, New Jersey. ‘T'o the gene- 
ral as well as professional reader the writings of both these brothers 
are well known, while the name of the latter is prominently asso- 
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ciated with the preparation of the “ Natural History of the State 
of New York,” to which he contributed a valuable volume. 

Dr. T. Romeyn Beck acquired the rudiments of his education in 
the Grammar School at Schenectady, under the more immediate 
supervision of his grandfather, and was graduated at Union Col- 
lege in 1807. Making choice of medicine as a profession, he soon 
after commenced his studies with Drs. McClelland and Low, at 
Albany; but, induced by the superior advantages offered in the 
city of New York, he subsequently proceeded thither, and entered 
the office of Dr. David Hosack. He attended the lectures of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, then recently established, and 
received from that institution, in 1811, the degree of Doctor in 
Medicine, on which occasion he presented an inaugural thesis on 
the subject of Insanity. 

This dissertation was immediately published, and received much 
merited attention. Although written at a time when but few in 
this country had devoted themselves particularly to the study of in- 
sanity, it exhibits, on the part of its author, a full appreciation of 
the importance of the subject, and a very intimate acquaintance 
with its literature. It is now out of print, the limited edition pub- 
lished soon finding its way into the hands of permanent possessors. 
The pamphlet contains thirty-four closely printed pages, and is in- 
scribed to his uncle, Dr. John B. Romeyn, and Dr. David Hosack, 
and presented to his early preceptors, Drs. Low and McClelland, 
“as the first fruits of an education commenced under their care.” 
After an introduction, with a brief detail of earlier investigations, 
and the various theories advanced by older writers to account for 
the phenomena of diseased mental action, follows a condensed his- 
tory of the disease, its symptomatology, etiology, pathology, prog- 
nosis and treatment. In subsequent pages the medical jurispru- 
dence of insanity is considered, in reference both to the security of 
the public and the proper treatment of the patient. 

This little volume, from the pen of “ one whose opportunities of 
viewing the disease had been scanty, and whose information was 
derived principally from books,” exhibits an intimate acquaintance 
with the literature of the subject, and the then only partially ac- 
knowledged wants of the insane, alike creditable to his character 
as a scholar and to his correct Judgment. 

Soon after his graduation he returned to the city of ng | 
opened an office, and commenced the practice of his profession. His 
cultivated taste and studious habits soon brought him into intimate 
relation with scientific men of his day; and as early as 1813 we 
find his name upon the list of Counsellors of the ‘ Society for the 
Promotion of Useful Arts,” in connection with that of De Witt 
Clinton and others equally eminent. ‘This association at that time 
held a high rank in the scientific world, and had enrolled upon its 
list of membership some of the most honored names in the State. 
It was a re-incorporation of the old “ Society for the Pro- 
motion of Agriculture, Arts and Manufactures.” Among his 
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earlier and most successful efforts in this new and honorable field is 
the annual address, delivered by appointment before the society, at 
the Capitol, in the city of Albany, on the 3d of February, 1813. 
This production was more particularly directed to the public, the 
object being the inore perfect development of the mineral resources 
of our country, or, as is stated in the preface, to exhibit at one 
view the mineral riches of the United States, with their various ap- 
plication to the arts, and to demonstrate the practicability of the in- 
crease of different manufactures whose materials are derived from 
this source. Jt was well calculated to awaken an increased interest 
in this important matter, and was received with great favor through- 
out the Union. 

In 1815 Dr. Beck was appointed Professor of the Institutes of 
Medicine, and Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence, in the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons of the Western District of New York, 
an institution then in the third year of its existence. ‘The prox- 
imity of the College to the city of Albany enabled him to dis- 
charge his professorial duties, and at the same time retain his medi- 
cal practice, which he continued to do for some time. 

Notwithstanding his many arduous duties, his interest in the pro- 
gress of scientific investigation seems to have been unabated, and 
in the spring of 1819 he read before the Society for the Promotion 
of Useful Arts a most elaborate paper on Alum, which will be 
found printed with the transactions of the association. A short 
time previous he found his strength unequal to the laborious duties 
of his profession ; and, on account of his apprehension of ill health, 
and, perhaps, in indulgence of his increasing taste for literary pur- 
suits, he abandoned the general practice of medicine entirely, and, 
in 1817, was appointed Principal of the Albany Academy, an in- 
stitution collegiate in character, and occupying a high literary stand- 
ing. ‘Teaching was especially adapted to his taste; and, under his 
enlightened management, for more than a quarter of a century, 
the academy unvaryingly maintained a most elevated rank among 
similar institutions. Notwithstanding his connection as Principal 
with the Albany Academy, he seems to have retained his profes- 
sorship at the College of Physicians and Surgeons, and, in 1824, 
delivered an introductory lecture ‘* On the Utility of County Medi- 
cal Institutions.” 

In 1829 Dr Beck was elected President of the Medical Society of 
the State of New York, and, at the meeting of the Society, at Al- 
bany, delivered the annual address, on the subject of “ Medical 
Evidence.” Continuing in office several years, he pronounced, on 
similar occasions subsequently, two addresses—one upon * Medical 
Improvements,” and the other upon “ Smallpox,” all of which 
will be found in the volume of “ Transactions ” for the respective 
years. 

Since 1841 he has filled the honorable situation of Secretary to 
the Board of Regents of the University of New York ; and, besides 
the multiplied duties connected with that position, has had devolv- 
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ing upon him, as ex-officio Secretary to the Trustees of the State 
Library, a large share of its management. The complete and well- . 
arranged catalogue of the Library, and the interesting and compre- 
hensive reports of the Board of Regents, bear the impress of his 
untiring application and devotion to the important interests over 
which that distinguished body presides. 

Dr. Beck has always been a man of great and enlightened public 
spirit, ever ready to countenance and promote whatever tended to 
secure the highest interest of the community. ‘This spirit and his 
natural benevolence have enlisted him ardently in the great public 
charities, either in their establishment and organization, or in the 
subsequent management of their affairs. His “ Statistics of the 
Deaf and Dumb,” read before the Medical Society of the State of 
New York, was the fruit of this philanthropy, and was most pow- 
erful in directing the attention of the public to the wants of this 
afflicted portion of the community. 

Dr. Beck was appointed one of the Managers of the New York 
State Lunatic Asylum, by the act of its organization, in April, 1842, 
and has been re-appointed by the Governor and Senate, at the ex- 
piration of each successive tri-annual period, until the present time. 
Upon the death of Mr. Munson, in the spring of 1854, he (although 
a non-resident member) was unanimously elected President of the 
Board. ‘The institution has, at all times, had the advantage of his 
wise counsels, efficient aid, and ardent devotion, and of his presence 
and immediate co-operation with his associates whenever demand- 
ed by matters of unusual or special importance. Here, as well as 
in all other similar positions, he has ever consulted the highest and 
most enduring good of the interests committed to his charge, with- 
out regard to the prejudices or the more apparent benefits of the 
hour or the day, or any mere personal claims or advantages. His 
wisdom and experience, his independence, decision and energy, and 
his unflinching integrity, have made him a most valuable guardian 
of all the affairs of this great public charity. 

It is, however, with Dr. Beck as a writer, that we have at present 
especially to do, and we will close this sketch by a notice of his 
editorial connection with this Journal, and his great work on Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence. 

In April, 1844, the first number of the American Journal of In- 
sanity was issued from the press, occupying an entirely new field in 
the medical literature of this country. ‘The generous motive which 
led Dr. Brigham, its founder and first editor, to assume, in addition 
to his onerous duties as Superintendent of a large asylum, the labor 
and responsibility of its establishment, is well known to most of our 
readers. ‘I'o many of his colleagues and professional friends he 
was largely indebted for encouragement in his undertaking, and for 
much valued and gratefully acknowledged assistance ; among 
them, Dr. Beck, who, deeply interested in the attainment of the 
ends at which the Journal aimed, warmly seconded his efforts, and, 
among other engagements, found sufficient time to contribute fre- 
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quently and ably to its pages. After Dr. Brigham’s death, the 
Managers of the State Lunatic Asylum, aware of the importance, 
to any specialty, of a periodical devoted to its advancement and 
interest, assumed the entire responsibility of its publication, and, 
by their unanimous request, induced Dr. Beck to edit the ensuing 
volume. He gave his consent, hoping at the close of the year to be 
relieved of a care which, with his other numerous duties, was a 
heavy tax; but, in the absence of any other arrangement, he con- 
tinued to conduct it until the close of the last volume, when ‘ ad- 
vancing years and more imperative duties’’ compelled him to re- 
linquish his editorial connection. 

In the theme of his inaugural dissertation at the Medical College, 
and in the subject of many of his literary efforts, we perceive how 
early and closely his attention has been drawn to insanity and its 
legal relations. From a knowledge of his character, it is very natu- 
ral to suppose that this interest was awakened, not only to the in- 
trinsic merit of the subject, but also by the then very general feel- 
ing that this department of medical literature was indeed most bar- 
ren. How well he succeeded in his efforts to supply this deficiency 
is evidenced by the multiplied editions of his ‘* Medical Jurispru- 
dence’ which have already been called for. Since its first issue 
from the press, in 1823, in two large octavo volumes, of nearly two 
thousand pages, it has passed through five American, one German 
and four London editions. 'The favorable reception of this work 
in foreign countries, at a time when national feeling in the medical 
world was stronger than at any previous or subsequent period, 
shows how completely its merits disarmed every prejudice. Saysa 
bibliographer, in a notice of the German edition: ‘ Among the nu- 
merous and unequivocal evidences of the very high estimation in 
which Dr. Beck’s ‘ Elements of Jurisprudence’ are held by the 
profession in Europe, their translation into the German language 
must be regarded as the most flattering and decisive indication of 
their true value. In no country has this interesting and varied sci- 
ence been prosecuted with such unabated zeal, or have so much 
research and learning been elicited on its several topics, as in Ger- 
many. From the time of Zacchias, indeed, to the present day, it 
has been the favorite object of study with German physicians, and 
their opinions of the merit of any treatise on the subject are there- 
fore entitled to the highest weight and the most respectful conside- 
ration. Proud are we, therefore, to see them prize the performance 
of our learned countryman so highly as to deem it worthy of trans- 
fusion into their vernacular tongue. In his native language his 
work is as yet without a parallel.” 

His labors in this field did not cease with the publication of his 
great work, but, for many years afterwards, besides the emendation 
and supervision of subsequent editions, he contributed largely upon 
the same subject to various medical periodicals. A distinguished 
writer, in reviewing a copy of the tenth edition, for Hay’s Ameri- 
can Journal of Medical Science, remarks: “The pages of this 
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Journal, for years past, have borne constant evidence of the untir- 
ing and invaluable research of Dr. Beck, whose observations and 
extracts from foreign and domestic sources have filled that portion 
of it devoted to medical jurisprudence ; and the writer of the pre- 
sent notice bears his testimony to the same effect ; for, having taken 
much interest in the subject, and consequently had occasion to ex- 
amine the journals, he found it impossible to filitich a single novelty 
in this department in which he had not been anticipated by Dr. 
Beck.’ [n both the medical and legal periodicals of the day there 
have, from time to time, with successive editions of his work, ap- 
peared many and varied notices and reviews—tfattering evidence 
of its merit, and the high estimation of both professions. From 
some of these it would give us pleasure to extract; but the work 
has already received the stamp of worth, has taken its place as high 
authority, and acquired for itself and its author a tnost extended 
reputation. 


Hospital Reports. 


MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL HOSPITAL. 

Case of Obscure Nervous Disease. (Reported by Mr. James C. Waite, 
Medical House Pupil.) 

Oct. 4th. F. B., a German, entered ward seven under care of Dr. Jacke 
son. Baker by trade.- No family predisposition to paralysis. Healthy till 
two months ago, when he noticed a gradually increasing inability to raise 
his upper eyelids. Eighteen years previously he had a similar affection of 
the left eye with slight affection of the limbs, lasting about three months, 
but does not know whether or not with any subsequent affection of the 
eyes. No trouble in meanwhile. Five weeks since he noticed a want of 
oe over the left arm, and at the end of a week all his limbs were simi- 

tly affected, also the lower jaw and tongue. Bad taste in mouth, oppres- 
sion, with rising of food, but no nausea for last two months. Constipation 
also during sickness. Gave up work five weeks ago, but has not been con- 
fined to bed. Has continued in present condition for the last three weeks. 
Never had auy convulsions or loss of consciousness ; knows no cause for 
the present trouble. A thorough investigation was subsequently made as to 
the possibility of lead poisoning, but no evidence to support this could be 


obtained. Had been taking strychnia three or four weeks previously to 
entrance. 

Now sitting up. Can walk steadily, but slowly and with short steps. 
Eyes have a heavy look, from inability to raise the lids more than half 
way. All facial muscles seem affected, so that he has a vacant expression ; 
also muscles of mastication and deglutition. Cannot separate jaws farther 
than half an inch, and speaks with slow utterance. Says that his tongue 
gets tired after much conversation, and is usually numb. Can raise both 
arms on a level with the clavicles, but no further. Motion in all joints stiff, 
and it seems as if the whole system were under the influence of some nar- 
cotic. Feels fatigued after the slightest exertion. Recti muscles of orbits 
also palsied. Special senses of sight and hearing impaired; taste not 
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affected. Sensibility of surface but slightly, if at all diminished. No te- 
laxation of the sphincters, nor apparent difference in sides. Contractile 
power of flexors of fore arms weak. Complains of frontal headache with 
vertigo when out of doors; also of weakness and sensation of cold. Ap- 
petite moderate. Sleeps little. Skin of natural temperature. Tongue 
covered with white coat. Pulse 86. Such was his condition at entrance, 
He was limited to vegetable diet, and a seton passed through back of neck, 
After this he had no return of headache. 

No change was noticed till 12th, when pupils were largely dilated, but 
contracted easily under influence of light. There was more motion also of 
eyeballs. 

16th.—Less power was noticed in the arms, and electricity was ordered 
daily to spine and limbs. 

22d.—Continued to lose power of motion in upper and lower extremities, 
Grasped very feebly, indeed with hardly enough power to crumple a piece 
of paper in the palm. Walked about, however, as on entrance. Dyspha- 
gia much increased, and sometimes it is impossible to satisfy his appetite. 
Pulse 102. 

On 24th, complained of sense of weakness along spine, mostly about 
midway, and increased within a day or two. It is felt on exercise ; when 
at rest he has no pain. Feet and hands cold. Head warm and flushed. 

November 4th, came under care of Dr. Bowditch. Rose with great diffi- 
culty from his chair. His gait is very trembling. Strychnia (gr. one- 
twelfth) was ordered three times daily. On 7th he had increased weakness, 
Walking half across the room produced dyspnea, with pain in the middle 
of the dorsal vertebra, shooting sometimes along the whole length of the 
spine. No local prominence or tenderness, however, was observed on 
examination. He was unable to turn in bed, and while lying on his back 
could raise either knee, but not both at once. Dysphagia increased ; fluids 
occasionally returned through the nose; this and all other symptoms were 
aggravated towards the close of the day, as if the nervous power were 
completely exhausted at that time. At 8 P.M. was found very feeble. Ex- 
tremities cold and moist. Respiration very slow and labored. Eyes had a 
peculiar, wild expression. Voice almost inaudible. Hot applications and 
stimulants were used freely during the night ; but the state of collapse con- 
tinued till morning, when he was ordered ferri. carb. Di. three times daily, 
and brandy 3i. every hour. Strychnia omitted. Next day rather less fee- 
ble and much more easy. Countenance dull, and eyes suffused. Iron in- 
creased to 43ss. 

10th.—Had a more comfortable day. He was able to walk without as- 
sistance, and could swallow with more ease, but in the evening, after con- 
versing with friends, he had a similar paroxysm to that on 7th, lasting two 
or three minutes. 

On the morning of the 11th he was better than for a week past, but at 5 
P.M. the house physician was called up to see him. While eating he had 
been seized with dysphagia and cough, followed by great dyspnea and violent 
striving for breath, lasting about five minutes. During the paroxysm respi- 
ratory murmer was very feeble, and the sounds of the heart indistinct. At 
the same time he seemed unable to speak, and was much troubled with 
flatulence. In an hour or two he became quite calm again. 

_ On 12th spoke only in a whisper. Had taken brandy 3ix. Iron was 
increased to 3iss. three times daily. 


Ou 13th he was again able to walk without assistance. There was much 
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less falling of the lide, and the eyes moved much more freely than on en- 
trance. Sounds of respiration and of heart normal. 

16th.—Still more feeble. Able to sit up for a short time, but unable to 
raise himself from chair. When asked to sit down he fell back without an 
controlling power. He could not support his head, which tended to fall 
forwards. 

1Sth.—F rom this time till his removal, he was confined to the bed, lying 
on his back, and unable to raise himself or to turn to either side. He had 
very slight motion of any limb, and was obliged to be fed by the nurse. 
He became almost helpless, and could swallow only liquids, and those 
in very small quantities only, and with great difficulty. The speech be- 
came hardly audible, and every syllable seemed jerked out by great exertion. 
His mind for the first time seemed somewhat bewildered, and his temper 
became irritable and impatient. 

On 21st he manifested a great desire toreturn home. He was extremely 
feeble. The respiration was very faint, and accompanied with almost con- 
tinual, but ineffectual attempts to cough. Sinapisms were applied to chest. 
At 7 P.M. respiration was very feeble. He was unable to swallow any- 
thing, or to speak. He anticipated speedy dissolution, and wished to see 
his clergyman. He remained in the same state all night, but revived some- 
what in the morning, when he was removed by his friends, who were un- 
willing that he should die in the hospital. 

He died on the 26th, and a partial examination of the body was made by 
his attending physician, Dr. Allen. Subsequently, through his kindness, 
an examination of the brain and medulla oblongata was made by Dr. Ellis. 
Nothing, however, was found to explain in the least the peculiar train of 
symptoms above recorded, which certainly pointed to some lesion of 
the base of the brain. Unfortunately no examination of the spinal mar- 
row could be made, under the circumstances, so that the possibility of some 
teflex influence in the case is still uncertain. The brain was much con- 
gested, and the substance of the superior lobes unusually firm. All the 
other organs of body were normal, with the exception of cadaveric soften- 
ing of the stomach. 


Bibliographical Notices. 


A Treatise on Medical Jurisprudence. By Francis Wuarton, Author of 
“ A Treatise on American Criminal Law,” ‘ Precedents of Indictments,” 
&e. And Moreton Stitur, M.D., Lecturer on the Principles and Prac- 
tice of Medicine in the Philadelphia Assdciation for Medical Instruction. 
Philadelphia: Hay & Brother. 1855. Pp. 815. 

Tue work before us was undertaken upon a plan than which we can 
conceive none better to insure the fullest success. Confessedly of the very 
highest importance, the study of Medical Jurisprudence hardly receives 
that attention from members of the medical profession generally, which it 
both demands and fully rewards. On the occurrence of criminal or other 
legal processes, to which he may be summoned as a witness, the practi- 
tioner furbishes up his half-forgotten knowledge by a hasty plunge into one 
or another treatise, at random, and finds himself on the stand, too frequently 
unprepared for the ruthless cross-fire of the examining counsel. The posi- 
tion is truly one most undesirable even under the pleasantest circumstances, 
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and when best armed with self-possession and information; when exposed 
to the caprice of such barristers as notoriously forget the gentleman in the 
attempt to be caustic, astute, witty and overwhelming, we can imagine no 
nore trying situation fora sensitive man, unused to such inflictions. A 
little study, now and then, of any of the excellent treatises upon Legal Me- 
dicine, will put one in possession of much information not easily forgotten, 
and which will do good service if unexpectedly called upon to testify ina 
court of justice. Physicians and surgeons, moreover (especially the latter), 
are constantly liable to such a summons, and must obey it when it comes; 
and, although the general knowledge of their profession must be their main 
reliance at such times, no one will question their better preparation if they 
take occasion to render themselves familiar with a portion, at least, of the 
vast array of facts, evidence, peculiar histories and results of the legal in- 
vestigations of the numerous and varied cases now on record. 

We confess to a decided partiality for this sort of writing. The singular 
circumstances; the wonderful concatenation, unravelling and final applica- 
tion of slowly accumulated evidence; the careful balancing thereof; the 
sources whence it is derived ; the beacons it sets up along the path of jus- 
tice; the terrible lessons it teaches, alike of human weakness and malice, 
and of their merited retribution, have a fascination for every reader, while 
the advocate and the medical man most vividly feel their force and value. 

That this branch of study is more cultivated than it was, even a few 
years since, isa matter of congratulation. Most medical colleges have 
either a separate course of lectures devoted to the subject, or its main points 
are incorporated into some other course. We remember, some ten years 
since, being one morning called upon by a law-officer for the loan of * Beck’s 
Medical Jurisprudence”; he said that he had already applied to six or 
seven physicians for a copy, but none of them had it :—no more had we, 
then, but it stood on our shelves soon after! Doubtless he was unfortunate 
in not at once going to fuller libraries, but the fact proves that very few, com- 
paratively, have any work on legal medicine at their immediate command. 

We adverted to the excellence of the plan on which the authors have 
constructed their admirable work. Wisely deciding that on medico-legal 
subjects particularly, ‘two heads were better than one,” it was by the com- 
bination of their forces that so complete and valuable a collection of facts 
and opinions has been made. Foreign and domestic information is largely 
accumulated and carefully collated. From the Preface we learn that “the 
two points which were mainly before the authors of the treatise when they 
entered upon its preparation, and the hope of reaching which formed their 
chief inducement in approaching a topic which has already been in other 
respects so ably and fully discussed elsewhere, were first, the incorporation 
in its pages of the results of late continental, and particularly French and 
German research ; and secondly, the bringing together stereoscopically— 
if the metaphor can be permitted—of the legal and medical points of vision, 
so that the information required by each profession might be collected and 
viewed at the same time and within the same compass.” 

The above sufficiently expresses the character of the work; no mere no- 
tice can convey any other than a very inadequate idea of the amount of 
patient labor which has been given to a task whose execution involved so 
wide a range of research, such judgment in selection, such accuracy in Tee 
porting. All these qualities have been brought into action, and the result 
is one which may well be a source of pride to the surviving author and to 
the friends of his lamented coadjutor. | 
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Mr. Wharton’s labors in his profession are too well known to require 
more than mention at our hands ; the works on ‘ American Criminal Law,” 
on the “Precedents of Indictments and Pleas,” “On the American Law 
of Homicide,” and the “ Law Dictionary,” hold an enviable place in the 
estimation of his brethren, and have already far outstripped any eulogy that 
we, unlearned in the law, conld indite. 

While it is utterly impossible to refer to many of the topics examined in 
this volume, we cannot but allude with satisfaction to the fact that an opin- 
jon expressed by the Editors of this Journal in respect to the case of 
Dr. Beale, the dentist, has received confirmation from our authors. That 
the acquisition of the most important medical evidence should have been 
neglected in this case, was too palpable an injustice to escape any observing 
mind, and we honor the manliness that denounces a condemnation founded 
upon testimony which lacked an essential confirmation that was not even 
sought; whose corner-stone therefore was never laid. Without pretending 
to pronounce, finally, upon the case, the merest tyro sees the flaw. 

t is with pleasure, also, that we notice frequent references to reports and 
opinions embodied in the printed transactions of the ‘ Boston Society for 
Medical Improvement ;” an additional evidence, were any needed, of the 
invaluable information constantly being accumulated by a zealous associa- 
tion occupied in medical and surgical investigation and observation. 

To him whose hand was paralyzed by death just as it had traced the last 


lines of this his latest and most carefully-executed literary work, his friend 


and fellow-laborer has already raised a monument, in the affectionate and 
touching tribute he pays, in the Preface, to his worth and memory. Like 
many whose genius and ability seem so eminently precious and fitted to 
shine long, and serve well, his lamp went out suddenly, and for those who 
knew and loved him, “the night is darker than before.” Unacquainted 
personally with Dr. Moreton Stillé, we have long known him well by repu- 
tation, and also by the fragrance of those private virtues which, unwittingly, 
it may be, to their possessor, steals out upon the common atmosphere of lile, 
and blesses those who meet it on their way. 


His daily life best spake his praise. 


Some time since, we were expecting from a friend, a biographical sketch 
of the deceased, but circumstances prevented its preparation ; and although 
this is not quite the place for them, nor ours the pen for so delicate a task, 
the few words we append to our notice are, in this connection, at least ad- 
missible. | 

The volume is very handsomely issued in the usual legal dress; the ty- 
pography is excellent, and the whole mechanical execution worthy of the 
matter it sets forth. Received from the publishers, through Messrs. San- 
born, Carter & Bazin, Cornhill, Boston, who have the work for sale. 


Physiological Chemistry. By Professor C.G. Lehmann. Translated from 
the Second Edition by Grorce E. Day, M.D.. F.R.S., Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh, &c. Edited by R. E. Rocers, 
M.D., Professor of Chemistry in the Medical Department of the University 
of Pennsylvania. With Illustrations selected from Funke’s Atlas of 
Physiological Chemistry, and an Appendix of Plates. Complete in two 
volumes. Philadelphia: Blanchard & Lea. 1855. Vol. I. pp. 648; 
Vol. II. 547—1195. 

Avreapy well known and appreciated by the scientific world, Professor 

Lehmann’s great work requires no laudatory sentences, as, under a new 
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garb, it is now presented to us. The little space at our command would ill 
suffice to set forth even a small portion of its excellences. To all whose 
studies or professional duties render the revelations of Physiological Che- 
mistry at once interesting and essential, these volumes will be indispensable, 

Highly complimented by European reviewers, sought for with avidity 
by scholars of every nation, and admirably written throughout, it is sure 
to win a welcome and to be thoroughly studied. 

The author, in his ‘ Methodological Introduction,” with a manly frank- 
ness sets forth the causes of certain important errors which have much im- 
paired the usefulness of chemistry as connected with physiology and medi- 
cine. He states “three different directions” as in his opinion occasioning 
these mistakes. “In the first place, too little attention has been directed to 
the laws of a true natural philosophy, whose simplest rules have in many 
cases been wholly disregarded ; in the next place, the necessary causal con- 
nection existing between chemistry and physiology, as well as between his- 
tology and pathological anatomy, has been too often entirely neglected ; 
and lastly, much misconception has arisen from the assumption that chemis- 
try afforded a satisfactory solution to many questions which it is wholly 
incompetent to answer, or which must at all events remain undecided in 
the present state of our knowledge.”—( Loc. cit., pp. 18, 19.) 

It is difficult, in the midst of such a vast accumulation of facts and theo- 
ries as throng the medical literature of the day, not to be biassed strongly, 
in one direction or another. The great danger, for practitioners, would 
seem to be the too entire regulation of their active interference or of their 
non-interference by their preconceived or dogmatically-announced opinions, 
insufficiently tested. ‘That knowledge and tact, however, which through 
the influence of thorough education and experience can act alike promptly 
and well, is what the working physician needs ; for him, the faczes of vari- 
ous diseases, while it is a more constant element of diagnosis than the cru- 
cible or the microscope, is also more really necessary and available. But 
what a resource have those whose fully-occupied time barely allows them a 
few moments, daily, for reference to the great discoveries of others, in the 
information furnished them by such a practical writer as Lehmann? Here 
is something to be relied upon—light to clear up obscure symptoms, facts 
to be obtained in no other way. May such books “ increase and multiply.” 

To prove the stability of the foundation upon which our author's labors 
rest, we need only refer to his own declaration, that, “ as the censure, which 
has more or less justly been thrown on the writers on physiological chemis- 
try, may be traced to ignorance or neglect of the kindred branches of sci- 
ence, the author has endeavored to fit himself for the task of critically 
reviewing the labors of others, by acquainting himself, through personal 
observation and experience, with the grounds on which these departments 
of science are based.”—(Author’s Preface, p. vii.) 

The American editor, Professor Rogers, appropriately acknowledges the 
instrumentality of the ‘Cavendish Society” in first bringing out an Eng- 
lish version of the work by the able translator, Dr. G. E. Day, of London. 
We are all the more pleased to see this full acknowledgment respecting 
the re-print, because in certain other instances all reference to such facts 
has been carefully ignored by the editors, both upon the title-pages and in 
the prefaces ;—if we re-print without asking “ with your leave, gentlemen,” 
we are bound to state the facts as to paternity, &c. 

The alterations modestly announced by Dr. Rogers, have, we think, been 
judiciously and efficiently made, and add materially to the value of the 
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book. By his hand, the matter contained in an “ Appendix” in the Eng- 
lish edition, is, in these voluines, “interpolated in the proper places,” and 
we observe that a selection of illustrations has been made from the beautiful 
Atlas of Dr. Otto Funke, which “it is hoped will be found of service as a 

ide to the student of medical microscopy, in his examination of the sub- 
stances to which they refer.”—( Preface of the American Editor.) 

We concur entirely with the editor in thinking that these plates “ give 
additional value to the work.” ‘ A number of wood-cuts have been added 
in a separate form” at the end of the book; these have been taken from 
various treatises on allied subjects, and will be exceedingly useful in elucidat- 
ing the subjects so admirably treated in the text. 

The publishers give us the volumes ina very creditable style; the typo- 
graphy is clear and upon good paper; we have, moreover, thus far, failed 
to remark any typographical errors, such as in too many instances deform 
valuable reprints and evidently arise from that haste which looks only to 
the rapidity, not to the beauty, durability or correctness of the publication. 

For sale in Boston by Ticknor & Fields. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 


BOSTON, DECEMBER 6, 1855. 


MEANS OF COUNTERACTING THE EFFECTS OF CHLOROFORM. 


In the Gazette des Hopitauz of September, we find a notice of a session of 
the Society of Practical Medicine, containing a report by M. Ferrier upon a 
communication of M. Ludger Lallemant on the relative value of different 
agents to neutralize the deadly effects of chloroform. 

After detailing the usual phenomena of anesthesia as exhibited in man 
and the lower animals, the report continues : 

“ Among the means of opposing the poisonous effects of chloroform, ex- 
perimentists have tried inflation of the lungs with pure oxygen and also 
with atmospheric air, electricity, irritation of the phrenic nerves, and stimu- 
ulating the pharynx with caustic ammonia. 

The success obtained by inflating with oxygen, has been equalled by the 
happy results obtained by the use of atmospheric air alone; and authors 
who have tried with success azote, are convinced that the result should be 
attributed rather to the irritating action of the gas brought into contact with 
the walls of the bronchial tubes than to any specific effect in the air cells. 
They have therefore given the preference to inflation with atmospheric air 
as the most simple, and of sufficiently easy application by means of a gum- 
elastic tube provided with a mouth piece; which, in experiments with dogs, 
has been introduced into the larynx, or simply into the back part of the 
mouth in rabbits. The inflation should always be made to alternate with 
pressure regularly applied to the chest. 

Electricity proposed by MM. Jobert and Abeille has not succeeded in 
the hands of experimenters. Irritation of the phrenic nerves, suggested by 
M. Duchenne, of Boulogne, having for its object to restore the regular ac- 
tion of the intercostal muscles, has appeared, on the other hand, to be 
equally successful with the inflations. ‘The use of caustic ammonia, ac- 
cording to the process of M. J. Galrin, has failed. 
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Inflation, as the means of bringing to life the subjects of an excessive em- 
ployment of anesthetics, has been of no benefit except in the cases where it 
has been used immediately after the cessation of respiration, rarely after 
the heart has ceased to beat. It is necessary also that inflation should be 
continued with perseverance and energy, until the normal and spontaneous 
movements of respiration are fully established. 

It has been remarked, also, that under the influence of anesthesia the 
nervous centres and spinal marrow, having become insensible to the touch, 
are also insensible to the stimulus of the galvanic pile, but the agitation 
produced by galvanism speedily exhausts the remaining nervous irritability, 
which very seldom is sufficient to react upon the phrenic nerves to a degree 
required to establish normal respiration. 

Autopsies have also established that chloroform accumulates in the lungs 
but particularly in large quantities in the brain, all parts of which disen- 

ge a strong odor of this anesthetic, which seems to prove that this organ 
is the place of election of the agent, of which the deadly effects are in 
proportion to the quantity of the vapor respired.” 

A discussion followed as to the best method of inflating the lungs in the 
case in question, it being contended that it was a very difficult thing to do; 
one member suggesting tracheotomy as the only sure method, and another 
inquiring how it was possible to introduce the sound into the larynx. 

“M. Ferrier replied that daily experience proves that inflation is less 
difficult than it is thought to be, and that air blown in by the nasal passages 

netrates to the lungs. To introduce the sound, the instrument having 
- passed to the upper part of the pharynx, it is easy to raise the glottis 
and slip it into the larynx.” 

The conclusions of the report were adopted. 


LEWIS'S IMPROVED PORTABLE SYRINGE. 

Tite proprietor of this instrument, Mr. Thomas Lewis, of this city, has 
sent us a specimen of it, accompanied by a note pointing out its peculiar 
merits. 

Portability, durability, neatness and efficiency are qualities which render 
any apparatus as nearly perfect as possible, and they are certainly pos- 
sessed by this. ‘The piston moves admirably, and its action requires hardly 
any more exertion from the person working it than does that of the elastic 
bottle attached to certain of these instruments. 

There is a great convenience, it is true, in avoiding the use of the pump, 
as is effected by Dr. Mattson in his arrangement, and the stream of fluid is 
thrown (or can be) more continuously, but the lasting nature of the metallic 
chamber and rod, together with the ease of working the latter, are equiva- 
lent excellences. 

This apparatus is adapted to both rectal and vaginal uses, and a small 
pipe is added for use in the case of children. 

One great advantage claimed by the proprietor and which commends it- 
self at once to the judgment, is the simple construction, and more than that, 
the lasting nature of the valves. A ball, accurately fitting, supplies the 
place of the leather or India rubber valves most commonly employed. It is 
evident that an important object is here attained ; the valves cannot get out 
of order; if, in taking the syringe apart, the ball should accidentally drop, 
it tells its story as it falls, and is instantly replaced ; no renewal is needed, 


except there be actual loss, when “a common marble, if round, will an- 
swer the purpose.” 
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There are many occasions when it is necessary to use a thick, tenacious 
fluid for injections ; for such purposes, this syringe can have no rival; with 
delicate flapping valves, these substances would decidedly interfere, and 
continual change and repair be demanded. With this simple and efficient 
arrangement, we can hardly conceive it possible for the instrument to get 
out of working order. In cases where it is imperative to give nourishing 
enemata, such as gruel, broths, &c., the above conditions are absolutely es- 
sential to success and also to the final integrity of the apparatus. 

Asa general thing, the more simple the machinery, the easier its use 
and the more universal its application. Complicated arrangements, while 
they are far more readily disordered, puzzle the unskilful, and sometimes 
even foil the accustomed, hand; their fate is, commonly, to be thrown by 
in disgust. 

Those who need such aids (and there are few who do not, occasionally, 
at least), cannot do better than to supply themselves with this instrument. 
Every family should possess effectual artificial means of this description to 
meet those exigencies to which the sluggishness of nature or disordered 
health may give rise. Were enemata more used in this country, we could 
safely dispense with much purgative medicine given by the mouth; and 
when this can be done,'we are sure that physicians as well as patients will 
gladly embrace the opportunity. 

Printed directions accompany each box which contains the syringe. For 
travellers it is perfectly adapted, not only from its compactness, but from the 
ease of cleansing it. It is afforded at the very reasonable price of three 
dollars, and it deserves a large sale. Messrs. Mark Worthley, 166 Wash- 
ington st., and B. S. Codman & Co., 57 Tremont st., agents for Boston. 


Entertainment by the Medical Faculty of Harvard University.—The Me- 
dical Faculty of Harvard University gave a very handsome entertainment 
at the Tremont House on Saturday evening, Nov. 24th. Besides the Medi- 
cal Class of the present year (a body of very good-looking, intelligent and 
agreeable young men), we observed a large number of our inost distinguish- 
ed physicians as well as others well known in our neighborhood. The oc- 
casion seeined an exceedingly agreeable one to all present, and it must have 
been a source of gratification to the members of a Faculty who have always 
striven, not only to afford the highest advantages to those who resort hither 
for medical instruction, but also to establish that social feeling that tells the 
student he has in them friends as well as teachers. The large parlors of 
the “ Tremont” were thronged during the evening, and the lively conver- 
sation and pleasant greetings in no wise fligged at the supper-table. The 
present arrangement for a general re-wnion, seems to us an improvement 
upon the former gatherings in some respects, and must certainly prove more 
convenient to the hosts. We congratulate both Professors and Students 
upon the pleasant aspect of the present medical term. 


Deaths in Boston tor the week ending Saturday noon, Dec. Ist. 65. Males, 42—temates, 23. 
Accidents, 4—apoplexy, 1—inflammation of the bowels, 1—congestion of the bowels, 1—bronchi- 
tis, —consumption, 12—croup, 1—debility, 1—infantile diseases, 2—exhanstion, 1—erysipelas, 1 
—typhoid fever, 3—scarlet fever, 1—disease of the hip, 1—disease of the heart, 3—hamorrhage, 
1—disease of the kidneys, 1—inflammation of the lungs, 4—disease of the liver, 1—marasmus, 1 
—measles, 7—meningilis, 1—palsy, ]—scarlatina, 1—scrofula, 1—smallpox, 3—teething, 1—un- 
known, 4—whooping cough, 4. 

‘Under 5 years, 29—beiween 5 and 20 vears, 10—between 20 and 40 years, 15—between 40 
and 60 years, 8—above 60 years, 3. Born in the United States, 46—Ireland, 14—England, 2— 
Scotland, 1—British Provinces, 1—Germany, 1. 
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Case of Rupture of the Uterus, and Recovery. By W. W. Dvvat1., M.D., of Prince 
George’s County, Maryland.—June 8, 1854, I was called to see -—- ——., who 
had been in labor twelve hours; but, for four hours previous to my visit, there 
had been an entire suspension of uterine effort. Upon examination, the shoulder 
was found presenting. Turning the child, delivery by the feet was resorted to and 
effected with but little difficulty and delay—the child being dead. The uterus 
being passive the placenta was retained, and as there was considerable hemor- 
rhage, its extraction was deemed necessary, which was done—it being detached 
from the uterus, and lying near its mouth. The hemorrhage uot ceasing, or 
abating, so far as to render the patient’s condition one of safety, it was thought ad- 
visable to introduce the hand to provoke contraction, and upon so doing, I perceiv- 
ed a transverse rent in the walls of the uterus, about three inches above the cer- 
vix, anteriorly, through which [ could easily pass my index, middle, and ring- 
finger. The patient being much exhausted, a neat aud efticient bandage was 
applied around the abdomen. She was enjoined to lie upon her back, and opi- 
ates and cordials were administered. The lochial flux was excessive for several 
days, followed by sero-sanguineous, and then purulent discharge, which continued 
for several weeks, accompanied by irritative fever and diarrhea. The patient 
had borne three children previously, and the presumption is that the laceration 
occurred by the violent and unavailing efforts of the organ under the malpresent- 
ation, as there was but slight effort oo? in turning the child. Since her re- 
covery, she has enjoyed good health, menstruating regularly—having lived 
absque marito.— The American Journal of the Medical Sciences. 


Aneurism of the Superior Palatine Artery. By M. Toieriinck.—This surgical 
curiosity was met with in the case of a man, et. 74. The tumor occupied the 
roof of the palate, which bled so frequeutiy that the patient was much exhausted. 
The tumor was soft, elastic, and pulsated synchronously with the heart, alter- 
nately expanding and diminishing. Its cause was unknown, and it had lasted for 
three weeks, ‘The actual cautery was employed, the slough separated in eight 
days, the hemorrhage did not recur, and a perfect cure resulted.—Dublin Hos- 
pital Gaz., from Gazette Medicale. 


New = ye nay in the University of Edinburgh.—The vacancy in the chair 
of natural history in this institution, atising from the death of Professor Forbes, 
has been filled by the appointment of Professor Allman, of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin. The professorship of the practice of medicine from which the veteran Pro- 
fessor Alison lately retired, has been given to Dr. Laycock, of London, whose 
appointment seems to meet with general approbation.— Virginia Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal. 


Longevity of the Negro.—A letter from Rio Janeiro, in the Corrierre Mercantile 
of Genoa, mentions a slave 109 years old, of the name of Francesco Tommassa 
Da Sala, now living on a plantation a few miles from the capital. He was born 
in 1747, and had fourteen sous, who became fathers of 160 grand children, from 
whom sprung 70 great grand children, having, in their turn, up to the present 
time, produced five children, making a grand total of 249 persons, issued from 
one stock, still alive.—Jd, 


Health of Norfolk.—The Norfolk Herald states that that city has again assumed 
its wouted animation and activity in all its departments of commerce and me- 
chanical industry, giving hopeful assurance of a recuperative energy in its popu- 
Jation which will speedily retrieve all the pecuniary losses they may have sufier- 
ed by the epidemic. Nearly all the absentees Ho returned, and are going 
about their business as usual. The few cases of sickness which lingered about 
the city till recently, were of persons who returned more than a mouth ago. 


Dr. W. J. Holt, a young American surgeon, engaged in the Russian service in 
the Crimea, is winning golden opinions from the Northern Bear, by the manner 
in which he is treating his wounded soldiers—and the golden opinions of the 
ee are almost equal to the ready cash.— Western Journal of Medicine and 

urgery. 
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